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AN EPISTLE TO FRIENDS FROM JOHN SIMPSON 


Dear Friends,—My mind has been solicitous 
that we may improve, believing religion is pro- 
gressive, aud will progress, if we are faithful. 
Let us, therefore, press forward toward the mark 
of the prize of the high calling, whereunto we 
are called, and not sit down in a careless, luke- 
warm situation ; for Zion will travail, and oh! 


that she may bring forth children to ‘the honor | from the barren m 


of our Heavenly Father. And that there may 
be fathers and mothers that may take'these little 
ones by the hand that are travelling for the 
perity of Zion, and for the honor of ‘their bed 
Then we shall have judges as at the first, counsel- 


lors as at’ the beginning, and Zion will: shake 


herself from the dust of the earth, and put on 


her beautiful garments of righteousness and 


peace; and those interesting prophesies spoken 
. the Prophets be fulfilled, when the mountain | sh 
the Lond-shalt be established in the top of the 
psa and-exalted above the bills, and 
shall say, come let ‘us go up to the mount of the 
Lord, to the house of the.God of Jacob, aud he 
will teach us of his way. And now, dear’ friends, 
let us walle in his path—the path that he has 
‘wast up for his redeemed and ransomed to walk 
in ; in aap the law will go forth of Zion, and 
word of the Lord from Jerusalent; religion Ww 
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praise whete due ; for the Lord will not give his 
glory to another, nor his praise to graven images: 
Let us look to the rock from whence we were 
hewn, and hole of the pit from whence we were’ 
digged, and not think it was done by our own 
wisdom, for the Lord alone was to be exalted in 
that day—in those Christian days—and in all 
our movements take him for our guide; for the 
Lord’s children are taught of him. Now if we 
take him for our teacher great will be our peace. 
In the transaction of our discipline, let it be 
done in the peaceable spirit and wisdom of Jesus, 
and not one endeavoring to bear down another by 
force of argument, or multiplying of words, but 
showing a decent ‘condescension one to wwedehip 

The rulers of the’ Gentiles 
over one another, bat it was fot’ to be so in the 
Church of Christ, but all to be as brethren, 

# Believing there, are many looking toward 
Friends, as we may see it in our large Quarterly 
Meetings, &c., and they come with & good intent, 
not bella able to get what their desire 
of their em 
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fession, nor those hireli 
hire, and divine for mo 


secking ones are looking towards Friends,: 
we keep to our profession, they, seein ee 
works, will glorify the Paar Pa 


flock to us like doves to the windows. Bat it we 


go back and let fall our profession, others 
— up. 
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versation Thew there will be nothing to hurt 6: 
destroy in all his’ holy ttountainy 
Ephraim ; no bickering about teligion, wetet 
worship undet his own vine and fig tree. = 
Now, my dear friends, 
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principle of light and grace in the heart, that|such to worship him. ‘Now when you go to 


Moses recommended to in his day—a teacher in 
thy heart—that we need not go to this man, nor 
the other to teach us, for the Lord hath promised 
to teach bis people himself. Not that any one 
should think I have not unity with the true 
ministry, for I surely believe there is, and will 
be, prophets raised up in our Israel to preach the 
everlasting gospel. John saw the angel fly 
through the midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting gospel to preach to the inhabitants of the 
earth—and if we are faithful, there will be them 
raised up that will have to smite the earth with the 
rod of their mouth, and slay the wicked with the 
breath of their lips—that earthly disposition 
that is among us, that does seem to grasp after 
everything within its reach to accumulate wealth 
—and to slay that wicked, vaunting spirit that 
would almost say there is no God. 

Now let me address the fathers in the Church, 
that you may stand in the station wherein God 
has placed you, and be as pillars that shall go no 
more out: for the fathers, where are they? and 
the prophets, do they live forever? And you 
of the middle agé to improve your talents to the 
honor of God, and not bury them in the earth, 
nor wrap them in a napkin—not to be earthly. 
minded, grasping after everything within your 
reach to accumulate wealth; even sometimes J 
fear to the grinding the face of the poor. Not 
but it is right to be decently industrious and 
use prudent economy. And you that are wealthy, 
what a blessing it would be, if, out of your abun- 
dance, you could spare some honest and indus- 
trious young men a few hundred dollars without 
interest; how it might enable them to procure 
themselves a comfortable home in their old age. 

And let me address the dear youth, the beauty 
of the present, and the hope of the succeeding 
age. Now, my dear children, let me entreat you 
to serve the Lord in your youth—“ a flower that’s 
offered in the bud is no vain sacrifice’ —and you 
will never have to repent your having closed in 
with divine mercy in the days of your youth, 
but far otherwise. Let me tell you, one of the 
greatest regrets now in my old age is, that I did 
not close in with the offers of divine love and 
mercy before age and infirmity overtook me: but 

blessed be his holy name, for his mercy endureth 
for ever. Therefore let me entreat you not to 
stand out until those days overtake you, wherein 
you have to say, you have no pleasure in them. 
Now, when you go to meeting (which I hope you 
may not neglect) consider what you go for, and 
what is the use and intent of our meetings, and 
not go in a trifling and thoughtless manner ; but 
go in and sit down and turn your minds inward, 
and pray to him who seeth in secret, and he will 
reward you openly. We profess to be Christians, 
we cannot profess higher. Christ told the 
woman of Samaria, they that worship must wor- 


meeting, go as the dignity of our profession calls 
for, and not in a light, trifling manner—nor stand 
abont out of the house in light, trifling conversa- 
tion : but retire in and sit down, and there beg 
of your Heavenly Fathtr to teach you a prayer 
he will hear, and graut you worship he will own ; 
and with gratitude acknowledge the favors re- 
ceived. Be not ungrateful receivers, fot it is 
said ingratitude is one of the blackest of crimes. 


We see that with all our wisdom and ingenuity 


we cannot cause the clouds to rain upon us, nor 


make one stalk of grain or grass to grow—but 
these are all gifts of his Almighty power. And 


now I conclude, and remain your friend, J. 8. 


Solebury, 10th mo. Ist., 1835. 





TANNER’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 824.) 


It was my intention to have omitted the word 
“early” in the title of this concluding Lecture 
on the history of Friends in Bristol and Somer- 
setshire, and to have occupied this evening chief- 
ly with a notice of what may be called the mid- 
dle age of our religious Society ; but having been 
obliged, by want of space, to leave out of the 
last Lecture several matters of interest connected 
with the earlier period, I must endeayor to sup- 
ply these, before passing to the consideration of 
later events and circumstances. No one can be 
more sensible than I am that the words “ imper- 
fect sketch,” which were used in reference to the 
account given of the persecutions of Friends, is 
quite as applicable to the representations which 
1 have attempted to make of their first gathering 
as a religious Society, of the circumstances in 
which the members were placed, and of the at- 
tempts which were made to supply that need of 
Christian discipline which has been felt by the 
Churches of Christ in every age. 

Having already entered into some particulars 
in relation to the care of the poor and the per- 
formance of other charitable duties, I must now 
make a further reference to the mode of dealing 
with delinquents in the early days of our Society. 
That mode, was, I believe, thoroughly Christian, 
as respects both the order of the proceedings, and 
the spirit in which they were conducted. The 
chief object kept in view was to reclaim, not to 
cut off. When private labor failed, the case was 
reported to the Meeting for Discipline, the of- 
fender was invited to attend, and, if needful, a 

Committee was appointed to labor with him. 
The terms made use of in such appointments 
were sometimes very expressive. ‘Two or more 
Friends were desired to go and visit such an one 
“in love to his soul, and admonish him to repent 
and turn to his first Jove, and testify against his 
evil ;” or “in the fear” or ‘love of God;” or 
‘in love and tenderness ;” or “‘ to discourse with 


ship in spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh ' him lovingly, and give account how they find 
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him ;” or “to speak with him in abundance of} One feature common to many of these docu- 
love, and endeavor to make him sensible of his| ments cannot, however, be referred to with the 
outgoing.” If such a visit was declined, anoth- | like satisfaction ; they contain expressions which 
er attempt was ordered to be made; and some-| could only be considered correct, on the suppo- 
times, when one Committee had failed in its ob-| sition that the Society of Friends was occupy- 
ject, another was appointed. ing exclusively the “position of the one true 

The patience and forbearance exercised in|Church. The perception was not wanting to 
some of these cases are very remarkable. In the | the early Friends, that true believers were they, 
instance of a Friend of Minehead, who was dis- | who, in the words of George Fox, “ were born 
owned by the Quarterly Meetiag of Somerset | of God, and were passed from death to life,” 
for receiving impropriate tithe, to which he had| under whatever name they might be known 
become entitled in his wife’s right, years of labor | among men ; but believing as they did, that the 
were bestowed before the decision was come to. | Reformation had failed of its full accomplish- 
In 1701 he is reported as saying, “he could jus-| ment as respects the surrounding sects ; and re- 
tify himself, and would, one way or other, seek | cognising too, in many of these, that spirit of per- 
to give Friends some satisfaction.” |The Com- | secution which isso inconsistent with the Christian 
mittee are then desired to ask him “in what] character, they were perhaps too often led to en- 
manner he will do it?” In 1703 they were to} tertain the idea, that all the sincere-hearted of 
“Jet him know that Friends cannot always bear | other denominations would be brought to join 
with him.” Again, being requested to return a | their own standard of profession; and to speak 
positive answer, he replied that he would write | of themselves in terms appertaining to the whole 
to the meeting; but no letter being received, he | Israel of God ; this remark applies also to some 
was told that “ Friends would no longer be put | of the printed books of that period. In oue of 
off.” The Committee at length reported that they | the controversies in which Friends of Bristol were 
“did not find him like to answer,” and he was | involved, and of which an account is given in a 
thereupon disowned. pamphlet published in 1665, the question is put 

Those who on being visited expressed regret | to George Bishop, by an opponent, “ What do 
for their misconduct were asked to draw up a| you mean by this phrase, ‘ My people?’ Do you 
declaration or testimony of their repentance; | by that intend only those of your own opinion 
and if this was considered satisfactory, they were | and party? Ifso, why are you only to be es- 
desired to read it at the close of a Meeting for | teemed the people of the Lord?” George Bish- 
Worship, as an evidence of their sincerity. In| op’s answer was clear and full. ‘TI answer, by 
other cases, in which the meeting had to draw|‘ My people,’ or ‘ the people of the Lord,’ we do 
up a testimony, this document was also read at | understand all such in every nation, kindred, and 
the close of a Meeting for Worship.* In cases| people, who fear the Lord; be they known or 
of disownment for marriage out of the Society, | distinguished by whatsoever name or appellation. 
a copy was sometimes ordered to be sent to the | They who fear God and work righteousness are 
priest by whom the parties had been married, | accepted of Him; as Peter said in the case of 
and a Friend who had acknowledged himself | Cornelius, who waa converted to the faith, who wal” 
guilty of intemperance was desired to furnish a| before aGentile, and without the law; and so the 
list of all places and houses in which his conduct | Jews had no conversation with such tillafter Jesus 
had been a cause of reproach, in order that a| was offered up, who broke down the middle wall 
copy of his declaration of repentance might be | 0* partition that was between, having abo ished 
sent to each of them. Among the declarations | in His flesh the enmity, even the law of com. 
of repentance, copied in a book kept by the Bris- | mandments contained in ordinances, for to make 
tol Meeting for that purpose, is one from Han-| in Himself one new man, so making peace. So 
nah Salter, (late Stringer,) in reference to the | that when we say ‘ My people,’ or ‘the people of 
part she had taken as one of the followers of| the Lord,’ we restrain it not to any sort, or par- 
James Naylor. It is not clear in all sases whether | ticular company, or society of men, but to such 
the testimony issued on account of misconduct | as fear the Lord as aforesaid.” It is evident 
amounted to a deprivation of membership. [| that the opposition which Friends at first expe- 
have met with one instance in which a second | rienced from the surrounding sects, was but lit- 
testimony was issued, because the first was not | tle calculated to lead them to judge favorably of 
clear on this point; and another in which it was | those bodies ; but as persecution declined, it is 
repeated, because the individual had continued | refreshing to observe a better feeling springing 
to attend meeting—his conduct being still bad.| up. We find John Whiting, for example, hold- 
The testimonies of disunion generally concluded | ing friendly intercourse with the Bishop of Bath 
then, as now, with some expression of good de-| and Wells ; the Bishop listening respectfully to 
sire for the offender, such as that he might “come | his statements and opinions, and inviting him to 
to a true an living sense of his condition,’ &c. | dine with him whenever he came to Weils. 

The most frequent causes of disownment in 
our early days, appear to have been the being 
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married by a priest to a person not attending our Hawkins, have given an account of their care 
meetings, and intemperance in drinking. The ‘over him. And Friends do further request the 
practice of the Society in regard tothe first, was same persons, or any two of them, to advise Pe- 
not uniform; in 1739 the Middle Division ter Hawkins not to sell ale any longer than to 
adopted the following minute: “ Inasmuch as dispose of what he hath,. for that they do judge 
we are now in the practice of disowning persons that Peter Hawkins his selling ale is contrary to 
that have been in unity with us, for going to the the truth.’”’ It is needful to lay the emphasis 
priest to be married, and upon inquiry we find|on the word “his” in this minute, for [ find 
that others are not in the same practice, it is| from a more private record of the case, that the 
agreed to apply to the Quarterly Meeting about’ charge brought against him, and on which indeed 
the same.” | What answer was given does not| he was afterwards disowned, was that of keeping 
















appear, but in 1755, John Clark, the ancestor of 
the present Clark family of Street, &c., was re- 
tained in membership on his expressing regret, 
in a letter to the Monthly Meeting, for the man- 
ner in which he had been married, his wife be- 
ing also looked upon as a member from the time 
of marriage, and attending the meetings of 
Friends with him. In that instance the chief 
objections to such marrisges were obviated ; 
Jobn Clark not having withdrawn from his re- 
ligious profession, or been involved in those dif- 
ferences of religious sentiment which are so im- 
portant to be avoided by those who enter on the 
close relationship of marriage. 
Great as are at present the evils of intemper- 
ance, there is reason to believe they were still 
greater in the times of which I am speaking. 
The testimony afforded by national statistics is 
necessarily imperfect, but it is a significant fact, 
that the quantity of malt annually used in Eng- 
land at the close of the seventeenth century, for 
the manufacture of beer, was from twenty-two to 
twenty-three million busbels, whilst in the ex- 
cise year ending in 1856, the quantity was under 
thirty-two million bushels. The increase in the 
population in the intervening period, was proba- 
bly not Jess than as three to one, whilst that of 
malt used in making beer was less than one and 
a half to one. We must not however overlook 
the extent to which ardent spirits have been sub- 
stituted for beer. I cannot say how far the re- 
duction of which I speak is due to the introduc- 
tion of unintoxicating drinks, such as tea and cof- 
fee, or how much of it is due to the labors of 
temperance societies. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that total abstinence from the use of all in- 
toxicating drinks, as beverages, is the course 
which should be pursued by those who wish to 
see the evils of intemperance still further dimin- 
ished. It appears to me that the Society of 
Friends has derived great benefit from the ex- 
tent to which its members have adopted it, and 
that its further adoption would be helpful alike 
to ourselves and the cause of temperance. But 
I also think that this question comes within the 
range of that Christian liberty, with which no 
“Church authority ought to interfere. 
I must not omit the following minute of the 
Bristol Men’s Meeting, under date of the twen- 
ty-sixth of the second month, 1675. “ The per- 
sons who were appointed to speak with Peter 

























































a disorderly house. Two other such charges are 
made about the same time, against attenders of 
meetings,—one in Bristol, and the other in the 
West Division. There is a curious minute of 
Frenchay Monthly Meeting, in 1702, which 
states that report was made that some Friends 
had been visited for selling ale, and had prom- 
ised when they had sold al! the ale in the house, 
and what more the malt would make that they 
had by them, they would give over selling ale, 
except at fairs. This exception as to fairs seems 
rather lax, but it probably refers to the liberty 
granted to the inhabitants of ¢ertain towns, to 
open their houses as places of entertainment at 
fair times. 

In reference to the general proceedings of the 
firet Meetings for Discipline, two things strike 
me as worthy of imitation; the love and forbear- 
ance shown toward delinquents, and the uncom- 
promising adherence to all that was felt to be 
right and true. We may think them mistaken 
in some of their conclusions, as in the matter of 
disownment for receiving and paying ‘mpropri- 
ate tithes, and for the marriage of second cousins 
(I forbear to speak cf some other like questions, 
which are under consideration;) and their de- 
crees were not intended to be like those of the 
Medes and Persians; but we have much to learn 
from them, if I mistake not, as respects their 
fearless adherence to what they believed to be 
right. Eapediency was a word almost unknown 
to them. The question of whether a certain 
course would be politic or impolitic, was fore- 
closed by the consideration whether it would be 
right or wrong. 

(To be continued.) 





{From The Christian Observer.] 
BARCLAY’S SUBTERRANEAN JERUSALEM. 


Steamers, well-furnished hotels, and now a 
Murray’s “Hand Book for Syria,” are yearly 
crowding Jerusalem with English and American 
travellers, whereof some go there apparently for 
no other reason than because fashion has lately 
placed the ancient city within the limits of the 
‘Grand Tour.” Very few days are enough to 
satisfy their languid curiosity; and with no 
questions, historical or prophetic, statistical or 
topographical, are they disquieted while they re- 
main. Among them, however, there is also an 
increasing number of those who are going, in 
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true pilgrim spirit and intention, to Zion, that] ers that were deposited by the ravages which, 






they may “ mark well her bulwarks,” and “ con- 
sider her palaces,”’—with whom this is far from 
being the case. In the measure of the knowl- 
edge which they take with them, and of their 


through one generation after another, were going 
forward on the surface. 

It was in 1818 that, for the first time in mod- 
ern days, the attention of residents and visitors 


diligence while they are there, they indeed find | was distinctly called to this interesting subject. 
much of what they went for. They see words | In that year Dr. Richardson (and about twelve 
translated into facts; substantial realities take | years afterwards, Catherwood) obtained knowl- 
the place in their memory of narrative and of | edge of this hidden region which strongly ex- 
description ; and Divine admonitions have been | cited the curiosity of every one who heard of it. 
spoken to them afresh, with an emphasis that | Others, especially Walcott and Tipping, made addi- 


has fallen with strange and even awful power on 
their hearts. They think, and they will think’ 
always, of their visit to Jerusalem as one of the 
greatest blessings of their lives. And yet they 
must acknowledge that even this is not an ex- 
ception to the law of privilege, and that it has 
come to them with many attendant drawbacks 
and disparagements. 

What we here mean by the nether or subter- 
ranean Jerusalem, is that region of the ancient 
capital which, however familiar to them, always 
lay hidden frout the busy and agitated crowds 
who lived, and moved, and had their eventful 
being in it during the remote eras of the Jewish 
history. The spaces we are speaking of lie un- 
der the thick deposit, which the great inunda- 
tions of violence that have swept over the city 
from time to time, have lett upon its surface. 
How deep these architectural sediments or strata 
are, and what ponderous heaps, especially on the 
slopes of the city hills and at their feet, must be 
cleared away before we can look on the virgin 
site, in outline and proportions as it was seen by 
Abraham, for example, as he passed it, ‘ jour- 
neying towards the south,’’—may be imagined, 
when one remembers that at least seven cities 
have succeeded one another, and been over- 
thrown, upon that surface. Nor are we, as will 
be hereafter shown, without the means of esti- 
mating the amount of this superincumbency, and 
the rate of its accumulation. They are the ex- 
cavated spaces and structures underneath it of 
which we are now speaking, which have not on- 
ly been comparatively untouched during the 
greater part of the surface upturnings, but have, | 
in fact, been protected and conserved by means | 
of them. How this has happened will be evi- | 
dent if, assuming the existence of such nether 
region, from the time of Solomon onward, we | 


tional discoveries of considerable importance; but 
all that was previously known or surmised of this 
interesting region, is now described, for the first 
time, clearly and authentically, by Dr. Barclay ; 
and su much of new discovery in addition has 
been effected and detailed by him, that undoubt- 
edly he holds the chief place amongst the unfold- 
ers of the ancient city. He has brought out the 
whole of this mysterious region, so far as it is at 
present known, distinctly into one view; and he has 
so done this, with such graphic clearness and such 
unquestionable accuracy, that, henceforth, every 
intelligent visitor to “the City of the Great 
King”’ will have two distinct objects before him 
in his pilgrimage—the city itself, standing on 
the deposits of its seven predecessors, with the 
valleys and plains and the everlasting hills that 
are—unchanged—around it; and underneath, 
distinct and quite apart from all these objects, 
another region, secure, and providentially guard- 
ed from all polluting, humiliating contact, where 
one is in immediate communion with the ex- 
pressed mind and character of the ancient peo- 
ple,—where, in language with which no one can 
have tampered, we can read their thoughts and 
purposes, their own estimate of their mission in 
the world, and their views of their great h@pi- 
tage in future time. 

We have repeatedly used the designation 
“nether Jerusalem,” to describe this region, 
since it is that which Dr. Barclay employs for 
the heading of that part of his work which con- 
tains his information respecting it. He begins 
by giving an account of two long passages, which 
appear to have led from the interior of the city, 
outside, to a distance of about four miles into 
the country ; and of another, which opens into 
the Kedron valley from Bezetha. He explored 
all three of them partially ; as far, ¢. ¢., as the 


bear in mind that each successive demolition of heaps of fallen rubbish choking them would al- 
the civic structures, of the temple and palaces, low him to proceed. He intimates no doubt of 
of the porticoes and colonnades, would, either the accuracy of the reports concerning their ex- 
by filling up under these spaces, or by covering | tent; and, in addition to his own observations, 
them, render their ruin impossible; the heaps | one may remark an “evidence of congruity ” 
of masonry, broken and overturned, would guard , between what he has discovered in this instance, 
them from the ploughshare of destruction ; and and certain statements in Josephus’ “ War,” 


then, after the fragments left in each former 
havoc were raised and used afresh, these sub- 
structures would continue inthe main unchanged, 
and would so continue, while the ground above 


which bear significantly upon our subject. It ap- 
pears from the historian’s narrative that even after 
Titus had buil this wallaround the city, the beseiged 
must still have had some communication with the 


was gradually thickening by the successive lay- | country. After every needful allowance has 
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been made for Josephus’ exaggeration of their 
numbers, it remains certain that, for obtaining 
food, and for the interment of their dead in those 
summer months, they must have had such hid- 
den means of exit as these long passages would 
furnish. The discovery, and the exploration of 
them, therefore, so far as it has been effected, 
verifies to this extent the historian’s narrative ; 
and now, his testimony, since it has been so far, 
unexpectedly, we may say, confirmed, may well 
be used as a motive and reason, additional to 
those which led Dr. Barclay to begin this enter- 
prise, for carrying it energetically forward when- 
ever there is an opportunity to do so. Let those 
passages then be cleared and searched, and can 
we doubt that treasures of inestimable value will 
reward the labors of the explorer, as he gropes 
and burrows in their deep recesses, even though 
he should fail in making his way through the 
whole of their extent ? 

Bat, coming now to the instances in which 
complete success has been attained, we will be- 
gin with the immense cavern which extends be- 
neath the greater part of the north-cast corner 
of the city. The sudden disappearance of his 
dog through a long, narrow hole under the outer 
wall neir the Damascus gate gave Dr. Barclay 
the first hint of the existence of this vast exca- 
vation ; but the difficulties and perils, especially 
from the jealousy of the Mahommedan authori- 
ties, of exploring it, hindered him for awhile from 
making the attempt. Soon afterwards, howev- 
er, it happened that he had a visit from Nazir 
Effendi, ‘a State-Church dignitary only a few 
grades below the Pasha,” and he, “ admiring 
the fine view from the terrace of our house, re- 
marked that ancient Jerusalem was several strata 
below the superficics of the present city; and 
tat it would be interesting to explore the mag- 
nificent subterranean remains of the gorgeous 
palaces of King David, Solomon, and various 
other monarchs of former times, could an en- 
trance but be effected.”’ Apropos of this remark, 
Dr. Barclay asked of the Effendi permission to 
attempt an entrance into the cave which had so 
excited his curiosity. This was given ; and the 
work being accomplished with fewer difficulties 
than they had counted on, they found themselves 
in an immense cavern, of about two acres in ex- 
tent, which stretches in a southeasterly direction 
beneath the greater part of the intramural por- 
tion of Bezetha, on which that northern quarter 
of Jerusalem is built. They found, in fact, that 
they had entered the very quarry out of which 
the stones were excavated for the building of 
the temple; as was evident from these circum- 
stances—first, that the excavation had been made 
for building purposes ; second, that the detached 
blocks, of whose form and size clear traces were 
left in the places from which they were dug, per- 
fectly corresponded in shape and material with 
those remnants of the old temple which are still 


. 


standing in the Jews’ place of wailing, and at the 
south-east corner of the Haram; and thirdly, 
from the manifest evidence that the stones, taken 
from the quarry, were also dressed there, as was 
the case, we know, with those used in “ the build. 
ing of God’s house, which was built of stone 
made ready before tt was brought thither, so that 
there was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool 
of iron heard in the house while it was in build- 
ing.” “What untold toil was represented by 
the vast piles of blocks and chippings over which 
we had to clamber in making our exploration! 
- + For centuries these intermediate halls 
had resounded to the busy din of the hammer 
und the chisel.” Some of the blocks are only 
| partially detached ; they are left as if the mason 
| would return in an hour or two, to complete his 
work ; the marks of his chisel are discernible on 
;all sides upon the walls ; the broken pottery of 
his drinking vessels lies strewn upon the ground. 
W hocver enters that quarry is there brought into 
immediate contact with the industrial activity 
and enterprise of the remotest eras of Jewish 
history ; and the impression produced by it is 
| greatly deepened, or we may say, literally 
doubled, on finding that this spacious cavern, 
more than six hundred feet long and one hun- 
dred and twenty-five broad, and on an average 
about eight feet high, was originally continuous 
with the cave long known as the grotto of Jere- 
miah in the extramural portion of Bezetha. The 
road which now passes between them, marks a 
“cutting” of the hill that was necessary for 
the erection of the “second wall,” which must, 
whatever supposition be taken concerning its 
remaining course, have surrounded the city in 
this direction. When one thinks of the huge- 
ness of this mass of limestone, broken up and 
squared into blocks, such as those which are still 
visible in the ancient portions of the wall, the 
most vivid impression of the splendor and mas- 
siveness of the structures that adorned the city 
is produced ; and one gets also, since of these 
structures, so small a portion is remaining, some 
conception of the thickness of those strata of cha- 
otic ruins which cover the native rock, and fill 
and choke the ravines that, as we know, lay deep 


between the hills of the ancient city. . 
(To be continued.) 








HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
BY 8. M, JANNEY. 
No. 1. 

The study of history places before us the ex- 
perience of former generations, and enables us 
to profit by the lessons they received in the school 
of adversity, without being subjected to the suf- 
ferings they endured. By this means-we enjoy 
a privilege that compensates in some measure for 
the shortness of human life; for the accumulated 
wisdom of ages being placed within our reach, 
we may in this day attain to an advancement in 
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knowledge that would have required centuries of 
observation in the antediluvian world. It is true 
that many of the moderns who enjoy this privi- 
lege refuse or neglect the teachings of history, 
and are not satisfied until they find by their own 
experience that every infringement of the moral 
laws estublished by the Creator for the govern- 
ment of man, is invariably followed by degrada- 
tion and suffering. This applies to nations as well 
as individuals, for the only basis of lasting tran- 
quillity and happiness is found in obedience to 
the laws of God. 

To investigate and portray the manners and 
customs of nations, to trace the changes in reli- 
gion and their effects upon morals, to note the 
state of education and the progress of liberty : 
these are the important purposes of history. But 
how often has the historian overlooked these sub- 
jects, which concern the great mass of mankind, 
confining his attention chiefly to the disgusting 
details of war, and the narration of political in- 
trigues. ‘Tue heroes of antiquity, who pursued 
the trade of robbery and murder in the devasta- 
tion of kingdoms and the butchery of nations, 
have always had their admirers among the un- 
thinking, and their exploits are blazoned on the 
page of history ; while the inventors of the useful 
arts, the pioneers of science, and the refurmers 
of morals, have too often been neglected in their 
own age and forgotten by posterity. There is, 
however, an improvement of taste beginuing to 
prevail, and | trust the day is not distant when 
human actions will be weighed in a more impar- 
tial scale, and admiration of military glory will 
be superseded by a just appreciation of the 
Christian virtues. 

The earliest records now extant are the writings 
of Moses, which, according to the generally re- 
ceived chronology, were composed about 1500 
years before the Christian Era; but according to 
Josephus, who wrote in the latter part of the first 
century, the law of Moses had then been in ex- 
istence 2000 years. 

The Book of Genesis contains the only satis- 
factory account we have of the creation of the 
World, the formation of the first human pair, 
the destruction of nearly all their posterity by 
the Deluge, and the re-peopling of the earth by 
the descendants of Noah. 

In the time of Josephus, there were still ex- 
tant the works of several ancient authors, who 
Wrote concerning some of the most important 
events recorded by Moses. Among these authors 
were Manetho, who wrote the Egyptian history, 
and Beroscus, who collected the Chaldean Monu- 
nents. 

These writers and others were appealed to by 


Josephus as corroborating the Mosaic account of 


the deluge, and the great age attained by some 
of the antediluvians. 
Qn comparing the books of Moses with the 
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ing minds must admit the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the former. The mythology of the 
Greeks is a tissue of the most extravagant fables, 
in which the vices of humanity are attributed to 
the gods, and examples of licentiousness and 
crime are thus held up for the imitation of man- 
kind. ‘Their ideas concerning the creation of the 
world and of man were no less erroneous and 
absurd than their conceptions of the divine 
nature. 
description of Moses, that we find a narrative of 
creation that satisfies the 
does not contradict the latest discoveries of 
science. 












































oldest of Pagan writings now extant, all reflect- 
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It is only in the graphic and sublime 


flecting miad, and 


It is true that we cannot gather from his nar- 


rative a knowledge of those geographical and 
astronomical truths discovered by modern science ; 
his object was not to teach science, but religion ; 
and he describes in simple but sublime language, 
those wonderful changes wrought by divine 
power, on the surface of our globe in the cuurse 
of long revolving ages. 
fessor Silliman that there is a remarkable “ coin- 
cidence between the order of events as described 
in Genesis, and that unfolded by geological in- 
vestigations.” 


It is observed by Pro- 


It is generally admitted that the six days of 


creation were periods of indefinite length, pro- 
bably extending through many centuries, and 
there are several passages of scripture showing 
that the word translated day, will bear this in- 
terpretation. 
view of the subject was taken by Thomas Story, 
a prominent minister in the Society of Friends, 
more than a hundred and twenty years ago, and 
before geology was known as a science. In a 
letter to James Logan of Pennsylvania, dated 
London, 12th mo. 8th, 1738, after alluding to hi 
visit to Yorkshire, he thus continues: “ Wherdlt 
I spent some months, especially at Scarborough, 
during the season attending the meetings, at 
whose high cliffs, and the great varieties of strata 
therein, and their present positions, I further 
learned, and was confirmed in some things; and 
that the earth is of mucli older date, a3 to the 
beginning of it, than the time assigned in the 


It is very remarkable that this 


Holy Scriptures, as commonly understood, which 


is suited to the common capacities of human 


kind, as to six days progressive work, by which 
I understand certain long and competent periods 
of time, and not natural days, the time of the 
commencement and finishing of all these great 
works being undiscoverable by the mind of man, 
and hid in that short period, ‘In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.’ And 
then the author goes on to set forth the further 
modifications of the terraqueous globe; and I 
conjecture, very long after it had its being with 
the rest of the worlds.” 

About fifty years ago, Doctor Chalmers, then 
a young man, ventured to say in one of his lec- 
tures that “‘ ‘The writings of Moses do not tix the 
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antiquity of the globe.” This sentiment was The beneficent Creator saw that it was not good 
then considered an evidence of no small courage that man should be alone, and therefore he made 
in a divine of any established church, but it has a help-meet for him. The account given in 


now become the settled conviction of nearly all Genesis of this last act of creation is beautifully 


who have examined the subject. | adapted to illustrate the endearing nature of the 


“In the beginning God created the heaven | conjugal relation and the equality of the sexes, 
and the earth.” In this brief but expressive; It has been paraphrased in the following lines : 
sentence, no date is assigned for the first act of! xo, yet was Adam in his bliss complete 
creation ; it is only when man appears upon the Till from hiniself was formed a partner meet ; 
scene at the close of the sixth day, that our | Not from his head the beauteous vision came, 
chronology begins. Lest she presuming, should dominion clain ; 

The late Hugh Miller, who stood in the first] for Jet ignoble, from his feet, her birth, 

bene aft ssteniate: to tein lant enees Gtk. “Ths zest he should trample, and despise her worth ; 
Class OF geologists, . g e But from his side, and next his throbbing heart, 
Testimony of the Rocks,” has shown conclusively Fair woman's form did heavenly love dispart, 
the general agreement between the “two records” And gave to man to cheer his path below, 
of creation, ‘‘ the Mosaic und the Geological.” An equal partner of his joy or woe.” 

As the inspired author of the “ Revelations,” 
looking forward, beheld in successive visions the 
future history of the church, so the inspired 
author of Genesis, casting his glance backwards 
through the long vista of departed ages, saw in 
the vision of light the successive epochs of 
creation. 

First, he beholds the light dawning upon the 
void waste of waters that cover the globe. 
Neither sun, moon, nor stars can be seen through 
the steaming vapors that arise from the tepid 
ocean; but a gray diffused light appears in the 
east and gradually spreads to the western horizon. 

Secondly. The dense vapors collect in the 
form of clouds, which roll in dark masses in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, and thus the 
waters above the firmament are divided from the 
waters of the ocean beneath. 

Thirdly. Continents and islands, emerging 
from the ocean, become dry land, and the earth 
brings forth grass and herbs and fruit-bearing 

ees. 

Fourthly. The clouds and mists that had en- 
veloped the earth are dispersed, so that the sun 
appears in splendor as though it were just created ; 
the moon’s pale crescent hangs in the western 
sky, and as the evening advances, the stars shine 
out from the blue depths of the firmament. 

Fifthly. The waters bring forth abundantly, 
the ocean teems with life, fowl in vast flocks 
darken the air, and reptiles of gigantic size creep 
along the shores. 

Sixthly. The earth “brings forth the living 
creature after his kind,” cattle ure grazing on 
the wide savannas, beasts of prey are roaming 
through the dense forests, and every form of 
animated nature seeks its appropriate food.* At 
length man appears upon the scene, created in 
the divine image, the crowning work of omnipo- 

tence ; for, though his body was framed of earthly 
materials, he was created a living soul, destined 
for immortality, and qualified to hold converse 
with his Almighty parent. 


of 















During these successive stages of existence, the 
earth had undergone great changes and convul- 
sions; but after the creation of man a new era 
began, the globe was fitted for the habitation of 
the human race, the face of nature subsided into 
repose, and the Creator appeared to rest from his 
works in the physical world. Under the Mosaic 
dispensation, the seventh day was therefore kept 
as a day of rest ; it is also typical of that sabbath 
of the soul which results from the work of re- 
demption, bringing forth in man a new creation 
of holiness. ‘There remaineth, therefore,” says 
the Apostle, “a rest to the people of God, for 
he that is entered into his rest hath ceased from 
his own works, as God did from his.”’ 
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The interest and sympathies of those who 
deplore human wrong and suffering in every 
form, have been recently awakened on behalf of 
the remaining tribes of Indians still inhabiting 
our western frontier, by the public addresses on 
their behalf of John Beeson, who has resided 
for some years in Oregon Territory, and who has 
had opportunities of observing and knowing the 
wrongs and injustice to which they are subjected. 
We think few could listen to the simple but 
forcible appeals of their advocate, or mingle with 
him in private, without being impressed not 
only with his single-mindedness, but with the 
persuasion that he believes himself called upon, 
by an imperative sense of duty, to plead this 
unpopular cause. 

The wrongs done to the Indian are not alone 
those perpetrated by border ruffians, and corrupt 
government agents, but lie deeper in the erro- 
neous public sentiment which denies him the 
feelings of a man, and his claim to justice and 





* See “ Testimony of the Rocks,” which contains a 
more extended and beautiful description of the suc- 
cessive epochs of creation. 
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We understand that Associations have been 
formed in New York and Philadelphia, with thé,..~ 


oe? 
object of carrying out the beneficent measurés*** 


humanity. Mingling, in many of the frontier 
settlements, with a population of whites to whom 
the term savage would be much more applicable 


than to the Indian in his native State, they be- 
come corrupted by the contact, and are then 
hunted and shot down like beasts of prey. 


John Beeson, who has had opportunities of 
intercourse with some of the tribes who have 
escaped the contamination consequent upon 
wingling with a depraved white population, does 
full justice to their noble traits of character, 
their sense of equity and honor, their grateful 
sense of kindness, their hospitality and chastity. 
Even in the matter of politeness, their self-con- 
trol, and deference for each other, might well 
be imitated by what we are pleased to cail civil- 
ized communities. 

John Beeson has published a small book, call- 
ed “A Plea for the Indians, with facts and fea- 
tures of the late warin Oregon ;”’ in which some 
plans are suggested for their welfare and improve- 
ment, which, if carried out, would save the rem- 
nant of a once powerful people, and our country 
the guilt of their extermination. He combats 

the idea which so generally prevails, that the In- 
dians are doomed to disappear before the march 
of civilization, as an anti-christian sentiment, 
held by those who believe that might constitutes 
right; and also by the indolent and desponding, 
who refuse to do the little that is in their power 
to arrest the torrent of evil, which is fast sweep- 
ing them away. Although the views of the 
writer of this little work, are so far in advance 
of the policy hitherto pursued towards the In- 
dians, that they may appear to some almost 
Utopian or visionary; yet his confidence is un- 
shaken, that the earnest co-operation of all those 
who deeply feel the subject, will at no distant 
period accomplish the desired result. One of 
the means proposed is the publication of a paper 
called the Calumet, by which the public may be 
informed of all matters connected with the In- 
dians; a mouth piece, in fact, through which the 
red man may speak to his white brethren. 

Not alone on accuunt of the wrongs of this 
injured people, should every good citizen desire 
that justice may be done them, even at this late 
day, but in order to avert the reaction of suffer- 
ing to ourselves and our posterity, which must 
certainly follow upon the continued violation of 
the laws of justice and humanity. 


proposed. 

We give an extract from the work alluded to, - 
which will show the views of the writer on the 
subject of the religious instruction of the In- 
dians. 


EXTRACT FROM “A PLEA FOR THE INDIANS.” 


There is a prevalent belief that the Indians 
are doomed to fall away and perish from the 
track of Civilization—that it is in the order of 
Nature ; and, therefore, it is not worth while to 
attempt to save them. But let us enquire what 
destiny or law of nature can exist for such a 
purpose. The approach of civilization does not 
annihilate or poison the naturalelements. Earth, 
air, and water continue the same ; and therefore 
altered nature does not destroy. And even if 
civilization was forced upon them, so as to bring 
them at once under its conventionalities and re- 
straints, even this change, great as it would be, 
could not, in my humble opinion, cause destruc- 
tion. It is a well-known fact, that animals be- 
come acclimated and live in extremely unnatural 
conditions; while it is admitted on all hands, 
that man has the power of acclimation, and 
adaptation to ungenial circumstances,‘ in a far 
greater degree than any of the inferior animals. 
I will, then, venture the assertion, that it is not 
Civilization that destroys, but the more highly 
energized Savageism that creeps under its man- 
tle, usurps its prerogative, and does unspeakable 
wrongs and mischiefs in its name. In short, it 
is that same spirit that has no independent ab- 
solute integrity, but, by its own confession, dis- 
regards treaties, and tramples them under foot, 
whenever it can doso with impunity. Let us 
look at the plain f.cts, and see if this is not so. 
We have robbed them of their lands; we have 
invaded their homes; and while we have refused 
them sufficient protection from our own, we have 
withheld from them the right of self govern- 
ment. We have appropriated every choice spot 
west of the Mountains, for our own use, and, in 
many instances, have put them under the con- 
trol of agents whose acts declare them the ene- 
mies of the race. Let me illustrate this by an 
anecdote. [inquired of a gentleman in relation 
to the Reserve, on which they were collecting 
the Indians ; and he answered that it was ‘ only 
jit for a Reserve.” By this I inferred that the 
country was of such a character as neither 
Whites nor Indians would choose to live upon. 
Need we wonder that the Indian Tribes pine 
away and die, when we see them crowded together 
in a small compass, consisting chiefly of hills 
and ravines unfit for culture, and therefore alike 
ungenial to the savage and the civilized ? 

Let us imagine what would be the chance for 
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longevity, if the inhabitants of any of our cities 


were compelled to move, en masse, and take up | 
their abode within some circumscribed limits of | 


our mountain ranges, which are not yet occupied 
by man, and where the passes are all guarded by 
forts, and armed by hostile soldiers to prevent 
escape. Let us fancy them cut off from all the 
world, deprived of their liberty, and, though sup- 
plied with food, yet of a different and less con- 
genial quality than their accustomed diet. Let 
us think of them thus confined, without local 
attraction, without occupation, without motive 
for exertion or encouragement to improve, and 
all these evils enhanced by the oppressive and 
debasing consciousness of being hated and despis- 
ed by the whole world. 

And for the sake of the argument, setting 
aside all extra acts of oppression, robbery, and 
murder, whether single or wholesale, who does 
not see that a people thus placed, without com- 
merce and without hope, would soon deteriorate, 
and under the influence of wasting diseases fore- 
ed upon them from without, would gradually 
perish from theearth? Yet these circumstances 
certainly are not the essential attributes or ad- 
juncts of Civilization, but absolutely the reverse. 
In all these facts, and many more like them, 
there is direct proof, that whenever a savage 
tribe declines and subsides from the path of a 
more highly advanced people, it is not owing to 
the civilization, but because of the more strongly- 
armed selfishness which it organizes, and carries 
along withit. To this, then, the remedy should 
be applied ; and being so, it would be felt to the 
very heart’s core of our own people. 

The Indians also labor under another difficul- 
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their religion, their conscience, or their sense of 
moral right. 

It is true that their creed is not written in a 
book ; neither have they temples built with hands, 
nor any idea of a Triune God, or of a Mediator 
through whom to approach and conciliate the 
Majesty on High. But they have, on their own 
mountains and valleys, the same Presence that 
dwelt with Moses, and Daniel and the Prophets on 
the mountains and valleysofPalestine. The bright 
sunand the fertilizing rain, are, to their simple 
minds, ministers of blessing. ‘They look up to 
the blue canopy and meditate on the starry 
heavens; they bask on the sunny hill-side, or re- 
cline under the spreading trees ; they retire into 
the deep aisles of the forest, and find there God’s 
solemn temples, where the babbling brook, the 
sighing zephyr, and singing birds, all have min- 
istries of love and worship; and with them they 
unite, in adoration of the Great Spirit, whose in- 
forming presence animates the whole, and in 


whom the Indian, as well as the Christian, lives, . 


and moves, and has his being. 

They have, then, a faith, and a creed, and the 
book of God, as revealed in Nature, always open 
before them. They read, and reflect, and have 
imbibed a Theology, that is not only sacred to 
them, but has also that vital element which we 
suppose belongs exclusively to religious faith; 
for it is a source of hope in trouble, of courage in 
conflict, and of triumph in death. 

In short, for many reasons, our religion is to 
them not only incomprehensible, but revolting 
and absurd ; und not merely this is true, but the 
‘conduct of those who offer it, in many cases, 
affords the strongest arguments against it. In- 


ty, not less formidable than the last-mentioned, dians are quick to perceive that the White 
and that is, the cold indifference that is felt to- | Man’s Book will be of no benefit to them, since, 
ward them, on the ground of their obstinate un-| with the sacred volume in their houses, and its 
belief. Knowing this, as I do, I should not be precepts in their mouths, they are despoiled of 





just were [ to omit a plea for them in this par- 
ticular. 

Let us for a moment consider, that, although 
the Indians may not have a Bible, or a knowledge 
of the Written Word, it by no means follows 
that they are destitute of divine inspiration and 
of religious principle ; for we should bear in mind, 
that they who wrote our own Bible, had, previ- 
ously, none to read. And yet we learn that 
Enoch walked with God, that Abraham was the 
friend of God, that Moses observed the Law be- 
fore it was written, and that men of old were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, before Prophets 

~spoke. Thus we have the strongest proof from 
thé” Bible itself, that inspiration, and the know- 
“=... God, are not derived from it alone. 

"Moreover the Scriptures plainly declare that 
there is “‘ a light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,’ and that “ God is no 
respecter of persons.” What presumption, then, 
it must be, to suppose that the Indiaus are purely 
savage, and to treat them without any regard to 


| their possessions, and driven from their homes. 


They can not perceive the superiority of a relig. 
ion, whose professors are not only robbing and 
murdering, but destroying them with debauchery 

| and drunkenness. How should they—how could 
they—if they have any sense of right or truth in 
them, turn from the religion of their fathers, 
and from the hope of their whole lives, for a sys- 
tem that is incomprehensible to their intellect, 
subversive of their interests, and, to the last de- 
gree, odious and revolting to their moral con- 
sciousness and native nobility of soul ? 

We shall be better able to appreciate the force 
of their objections, if we only think how we our- 
selves should feel, ifa more powerfal people 
should take possession of our country, spread 
themselves in overwhelming numbers over our 
cities and villages, devouring our substance and 

treating us with contempt, and at the same time 

requiring us to forsake our religion, demolish 
our churches, tear down our school-houses, and 
adopt a faith which we could not comprehend, 
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and ceremonies and habits which we could not 
approve. Would not all this be to us what 
it has heretofore been to the natives of this 
continent, as well as to the Islanders of the 
Pacific, a violence, a sacrilege, and a death- 
blow? 

Now as there is a certain correspondence and 
relationship in all things naturally associated, 
it follows that human beings must be somewhat 
in accordance with the surroundings of their 
nativity and growth. Hence, geographical char- | 
acteristics make an impress upon the inhabitant | 
of every clime. It is, therefore, not possible, | 
that the Indians, inhaling as they do, an at- | 
mosphere of resplendent purity, and surrounded | 
by objects of loveliness, of which they are close | 
and attentive observers, can be without high 
aspirations, and the elements of intellectual and 
moral power considerably developed. When first 
visited by the Whites, they were a numerous, 
but healthy and happy people divided into Tribes, 
each held within its own acknowledged limits, but 

launited for general defence and common na- 

Wnal interests. They had their laws and offi- 

cials, and a government adapted to their circum- 

stances. They were credulous, hopeful, and 

anxious for improvement. So much, indeed, did 

they desire this, that, years ago, the churches 

were electrified by the news that a delegation of 
Indians from West of the Rocky Mountains had 

come to the States for religious teachers. Who! 
can conceive the extent of that sacrilege, when 
vice and depravity, in all their horrid forms, 
stalked forth into such a country, and among 

such a people! 

The Indians have their own myths, it is true ; 
but they are eminently spiritual ; and we should 
not condemn them because they are so constituted 
as to demand rational solutions of whatever is 
presented to them as truth. They read intelli- 
ently the writing of the Great Spirit in all ex- 
terior nature, as wellas inthe human soul. The 
tints of the flower, the cells and fibres of the leaf, 
the granules of the rock, and the veins of the 
wood, are poems-—hymns—sermons—not of un- 
meaning and lifeless words, that fall coldly on | 
the ear, like flakes of spring snow, only to dis- | 
solve and pass away, but living utterances of that | 
great Interior Life which, in all they see, and | 
hear, and know, they recognize, and honor and 
adore. This great sentiment of veneration, which | 
18,1n itself, a fountain of love and praise, pervades | 
the whole character of the true Indian. It in- | 
forms, it inspires, it exalts him. Think, then, | 
how impossible it must be for him to exchange | 
this august worship, that has grown with his | 
growth, and strengthened with his strength, for 
any of those dogmas, which are so far from sat- 
isfying Christianity itself, that they have cut 
into the very heart of the church, dividing it 
into hostile factions, armed with deadly shatred 
against each other, until its history, in almost ' 


every age, has been dyed crimson with the blood 
of the faithful. 

Let us, then, first seek to conciliate each other, 
that we may meet on some common ground of 
toleration and goodfellowship before we dare to 
brand the Indian as a heathen, because he ques- 
tions any or all of those dogmas that are bandied 
about from sect to sect, and made brands of con- 
tention throughout all Christendom. 

I would recommend that all mysticism in 
Theology should be kept entirely away from 
them, and that they be taught only plain, prac- 
tical, Christian truth. Let us give them, not 
only in words, but in all our actions, the spirit 
of the Golden Rule. This they can easily ap- 
preciate, and will be ready to accept, because its 
law is not one-sided, but mutual; for in requir- 
ing me to be just and kind to all, it equally re- 
quires that every human being should be just 
and kind to me. If this teaching had no direct 
practical advantage, it would yet be of inestima- 
ble value, asa means of unfolding the higher 
faculties ; and opening fountains of pure and ex- 
alted pleasure, it would at once develop, arid 
satiate with its own proper enjoyments the tpue 
nature of man. I submit that if this Aye 
should be taught, not only to the Indians, but to- 
other people, as a cardinal doctrine, instead of 
some others which are considered as such, it 
would be a vast benefit to all mankind. 

Setting aside all special applications of faith 
in creeds, we believe and know that our great 
Teacher and Exemplar went about doing good, 
not only rebuking sin in high places, but healing 
the sick and binding up the broken-hearted. 
He preached “deliverance to the captive, and 
the opening of the prison-doors to them that 
were bound,” and finally laid down his life 
to confirm and seal his doctrines, thus literally 
becoming the Saviour of men. And if those 
who profess to be his followers had gone up and 
down the valleys of Oregon, imbued with a spirit 
akin to that which he manifested in traversing 
the mountains and valleys of Judea, what dif- 
ferent results should we ‘now have realized! 
But so far were many of his representatives from 
exhibiting his spirit, that if he could have appear- 
ed there bodily, with his own Gospel, just as he 
taught it eighteen hundred years ago, they would 
have been among the foremost to urge a second 
crucifixion ; for by generally taking part against 
every principle of humanity, they have virtually 
confirmed this declaration. Christ himself de- 
clares thus concerning similar circumstances, 
‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done wrong unto the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.” I can not, 
therefore, do otherwise than repeat my solemn 
conviction, that the pure Gospel has been but 
partially preached, and that the Indians have 
never had any thing worthy of its name. 


The fit word must be fitly spoken. 
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Diep at Rochester, N. Y. on the 11th of 2d mo. last, 
Patience, wife of Samuel S. Waring, aged about 70 
years. Inthe decease of this beloved friend our so- 
ciety has lost one of its valuable members. She was 
a pattern of humility and simplicity, and filled with 
propriety the various relations of life, being an affec- 
tionate wife, a tender parent, a kind and sympathising 
friend, and a meek and devout Christian. T. H. 


——, at Dunning’s Creek, on the 2nd inst., AMANDA 
JaNE Buacksurn, daughter of Hiram and Mary Ann 
Blackburn, in the 7th year of her age. 


, onthe 24th of 2nd month last, Assy ANN 
Fouke, in the 43d year of ber age. She was an exem- 


plary Friend and a useful member of Richland Monthly 
Meeting. 


, on the 11th of 2nd mo. last, Hannan F. Cus- 

TARD, relict of the late George Custard, aged 69 years, 

a member of Richland Monthly Meeting. 

,on the 25th of the 2nd month last, Janz Strawn: 

aged 79 years, a member of Richland Mouttly Meeting: 
——, at Newtown, Bucks Co., on the evening of the 


7th inst., Mary K., wife of Thos. Janney, aged 53 
years. 











THE MISSION OF THE DEW DROP. 


What is the mission of the dew-drop? For 
what purpose is the crystal gem sent from its 
home on high to pillow its bright form on the 
lowly lap of earth? We say, to cause freshness 
and beauty to each, plant and tree. 

Who can wander abroad in the pure morning 
hour, and see the tiny flower and spear of grass, 
bathed in dew-drops, sparkling in the golden 
rays, and not feel the beauty and wisdom there 
is in this vast creation. When the king of day 
has sunk to his western couch, leaving all nature 
glowing in his farewell smiles, then twilight’s 
soft dews nestle closely in the hare-beli’s cup 
and the violet’s bosom. All day long has the 
sun poured his rays abroad o’er the earth, parch- 
ing the verdure, but as evening shades descend, 
down comes the crystal draught from heaven, 
to revive the withered plant. 

But is there not another mission which the 
dew-drop has to perform, other than its mere 
physical use? Can it not convey a lesson to 
the mind? Yes, if we are willing to receive in- 
struction from so small an object, we may cull 
stores of knowledge, even from a dew-drop. 

Do we not see how each little drop sinks in the 

osom of the flower, revives and strengthens it, 
and know we not that one little act of kindness, 
one word of love, “‘ dropped in the heart’s deep 
well,’ may call a sorrow-stricken soul back to 
joyagain? We need not think that a kind word 
of ours is too trifling to perfosm its mission of 
good ; for we see that each dew-drop helps to 
form the refreshing balm, und we know not how 
far its influence may extend. Perhaps the lord- 
ly oak would not have waved so proudly if the 
dew-drop had not first glittered on the ground 
that held the acorn’s cup. We know not the 
potent influence one little word may have on 
some lonely heart. No act falls fruitless—no 





gentle soothing word escapes our lips—but find aor 
a resting place-in some bosom. Wil 
There is a chord in the human breast that j Th 
capable of vibrating the faintest note, and it jo The 
to echo the melodious tones of love; but so sus} Pathe 
ceptible is this delicate chord, that the har * Gra 


note falls heavily upon it, and repeated jars ma 

sever the golden string. The word of kindne 

and gentleness, will ever be as strains of heavegy AMERIC 
ly music, floating around the path of life. 

May we take the bright dew drop for our eg] The st 
ample, and like it dispense freshness and lif@was held 
wherever our lot may fall. Yielding our mitgfrooms, ¥ 
with the assurance that God will ever be witllivered a1 
those who are true to their trust. FAwerica. 

Like the dew-drop, may we remain uncomfern wate 
taminated by the things of earth, and be able ta{discover 
dispense our blessings among the poor and lon@gFrance ¢ 
ly, without imbibing the sins of this world. Th unds, 
when our mission on earth is ended, and othetgly all 
come to fill our places, may we shine more brightreaty m 
and beautiful in that land where the dews @tion gav 













heaven ever bathe the flowers of eternal bl ers, | 
lst mo. 1859. hese ha 
) ight to! 
the shor 
THE LAMENT OF A FEMALE-CONVICT OVERRRo¢ sinc 
HER CHILD. his fish 
Hush—hush my babe ; thy mother’s bosom deep se: 
Not long shall pillow thy dear head, he rive 
No tender arms with fond endearment, ommner 
Will fold thee, sweet, when I am dead. Oe aad 
Husb—hush those cries, my only treasure, Die. ee 
It wrings my heart thy tears to see, { ry? 
Who, when my forfeit life is taken, rouns 
Who, hapless babe, will weep for thee ? pod fe 
Those tender cries, ah! who will hear them, ~ hw 
None love the convict’s orphan child— prOWrOU 
And though for thy dear sake I perish, _ formed 
Alas! for mine thou’lt be reviled. ” The fis 
Thy little limbs were almost frozen— | 7a] New-Y 
On me was fixed thy asking eye, _ « “iiithe Po 
The means to save thee were before me, from t} 
And oh! I could not see thee die. Wy hig! 
Perhaps ’twas wrong—my brain was turning, |§genera 
I knew not then the wrong from right, line at 
I only saw my child expiring, they gy 
Ob! ’twas an agonizing sight. den af 
Must I, must I leave thee dearest ; our sh 
Is there no kind hand to save, modes 
None to snatch thy wretched mother F 
From an ignominious grave? ae 
Ne Tis 
No, their hearts are steeled to pity, ing pl 
Yet they their reward shall reap, A that b: 
And though I mourn their cruel sentence | 
’Tis not for myself I weep. about 
. ‘} cruise 
In the grave this aching bosom Amer 
Shall be no more by cares deprest, law t] 
There the wicked cease from troubling yaw t 
And the weary are at rest. os 
whic 
But for thee ! what ills await thee! in oa 


Lone, unfriended, thou wilt roam, , 
Not a heart to heed thy sorrow, very 
Not a spot to call thy home. 
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—.| But though by man thou art unheeded, 
fi For thy mother’s crime reviled, 

NG God above, who sees my anguish, 

Will protect my orphan child. 


are these vast shoals of cod and other fish, where 
our sturdy sailors procure such great quantities 
of these inhabitants of the deep. 







































































hat 1 Thou who judgest all uprightly, 
t jo Thou who hears the captive prayer, From the London Times. 
0 Su = Father, take my soul to Heaven, DR LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION. 
ha * Grant my babe may meet me there. : 
‘ The following letters have been received by 
des agentleman in Glasgow from Dr. Livingstone: 
aveul| AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL “Steam Launch Ma-Robert, River Zambesi, 

‘ SOCIETY. ; June 23, 1828. 
ur et] The stated monthly meeting of this society} “‘ My dear Sir,—By the departure of the 
d lif@was held last evening at the Historical Society colonial vessel Pearl I am enabled to communi- 


mit@rooms, when ABRAHAM GeESSNER, M. D., de- 
it@ivered an address upon “The Fisheries of North 
FAmerica.”’ He said that the fisheries in our north- 
incomern waters adjoining Newfoundland were first 
ble tldiscovered by Sebastian Cabot. For a time 
| loné§ France claimed several of the islands as fishing 
Theggrounds, but after the Conquest of Canada near- 
othetgly all were surrendered to the British. The 
brigh¥treaty made with Great Britain after the Revolu- 
ws @gtion gave the United States right to fish in these 
ole ers, but not to go on shore to cure the fish in 
hese harbors. The treaty of 1818 gave us the 
right tofish in all the waters within three miles of 
the shore, and to go into the harbors for repairs. 
“#iBut since 1851 the American fisherman can take 
his fish anywhere except in the rivers. These 
deep sea fisheries do not decrease like those in 
he rivers and estuaries when civilization and 
ommerce have driven the fish away. The power 
f reproduction in these deep-sea fish is remarka- 
Wle. In examining the different varieties he had 
found in the cod, 62,000,000 ; in herring, 58,000, 
andinthe mackerel 70,000. In speaking of the 
Gulf Stream, he said that it was probable that 
Newfoundland and the adjacent islands were 
formed by this immense mass of moving water. 
The fisheries commence at about the latitude of 
New-York, or about 40°, and extend north to 
the Polar Sea. The fishes of the north differ 
from the south—those of the south being geueral- 
ly high and brilliant colors ; those at the north are 
ing, ; generally black or dark. Takirg the dividing 
‘Pline at aboute 40°, the fish are more valuable as 

they go northward. Mr. Gessner gave a descrip: 
tion of the various kinds of fish that frequent 
our shores, both of north and south, and of the 
modes of taking them ; referring to the early 
French settlements in thé islands that abound in 
the fishing grounds, and the present British fish- 
ing places; and also referred to the difficulties 
that had occurred between America and England 
about the fisheries. In many cases the English 
cruisers had been more lenient towards the 
Awerican fishing vessels that were violating the 
law than the American war vessels themselves. 
Hereferred to the great gulf of the St Lawrence, 
which is, perhaps, one of the best fishing grounds 
in the world, except Newfoundland, whith isthe 
Very paradise of all deep sea fishermen—here 


cate with my friends at home by the overland 
India route, and I have much pleasure in inform- 
ing you that we have been very clearly favored 

with weather ever since we left Liverpool. I 
feel thankful for the merey which has watched 
over us, for, with the weight on our deck, a gale 
would have wrought a fearful stramash. I was 
obliged to part with Mrs. Livingstone and Oswell 
at the Cape, but we there met Mr. and Mrs. 
Moffat from Kuruman, and she will go with them 
thither, and afterwards join me by the overland 
way beyond that. This we felt to bea trial, but 
now see it was for the best, for the Portuguese 

and natives are at war, and cannot pass up the 
river. You areaware that I did not see the lower 
portion of the Zambesi, but left it at Mazaro, a 
place 70 miles from its mouth. ‘his lower part 
had to be all explored, and that took up abouta 
month, from the number of mouths it possesses. 
We found a very good bar and harbor at the 
river or branch by which we entered. It is called 
Kongone, and hasten mouths, ifI may so call them, 
sucking water by them out of the main stream. 
One of these is a natural canal, five miles long, 
through which we entered the Zambesi. Our 
ship, the Pearl, was a screw, and would not back 
readily, and was quite too deep for exploring. 
We were, moreever, hampered by very stringent 
orders not to run any risk of detaining her in the 
river, but rather land our goods on an_ island, 
and send her off. This we have done, though 
with a paddle-steamer of five or six feet draught 
we could have gone to Tete. We are below 
Mazaro, and next week will go to Tete, where my 
men are waiting forme. It is said that many 
of them have died of smallpox, a disease unknown 
in their own country ; but the rest have’purchas- 
ed pigs, goats, and poultry with their earnings, 
and refuse either to slaughter or sell them till I 
come. We went up to Mazaroin the Ma-Robert, 
and encountered the enemy, consisting of 200 
well-armed natives (with Tower muskets). We 
approached them slowly, and, whefl within hail, 
I called out that we were Englisl} and pointed 
to the English ensign. They’ gave a shout of 
joy, and we soon saw themranning down with 
bananas for sale. We mean to keep free of the 
quarrel on both the native and Portuguese sides, 
and get away beyond them as soon as possible. 
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My brother found very good cotton in the delta ; 
but all complain that wars ruin their cultivation. 
Of the river I can now speak with confidence, as 
I had the company of three naval officers. It is 
generally from 1,000 to 2,000 yards wide ; but 
when it has islands it spreads out to two and 
a half or three miles. These are the worst parts ; 
in the narrower parts we have from three to 
seven fathoms. In these broad parts a channel 
of two or two and a-half fathoms can be found 
only by searching. One of my friends remarked 
it was more like an inland sea than ariver. I 
shall adhere to the opinion I have all along ex- 
pressed, that a vessel drawing from four to six 
feet water could run upon it during seven or eight 
months of the year with ease. We all enjoy 
good health, no case of fever having appeared 
among us, and we have been in the delta five 
weeks: But this I knew beforehand to be the 
healthy season, or winter, and selected health in 
preference toa fullriver. “Iam, &c., 


“Davin LIVINGSTONE.” 


“Tete, Sept. 14, 1858. 


“ My dear Sir,—1_wrote you a long letter by 
the Pearl, but, unfortunately, by some mistake 
it was unsent, so I have now to tell you that we 
spent some time getting a proper entrance into 


ways be the trodden-down nation it has beendoh the 
Our vessel was the first that ever steamed at Tete last. how 
and we were visited as if we had been anotheghrold hot 
Leviathan. The country was in a state of war, year af 
and no Portuguese durst ‘pass, but we did, ouggir at ™ 
passport being the English name. This is against} return 
our prospects, for everything stands still, or goegn even 
back, when war rages. We had gone from thefoality b 
Portuguese to the native side, from time to timeprter. 1 
unmolested, being equally friendly to both partiesjnty, on! 
Many of the officers wished to accept my mediadpees. 
tion, and the rebels all did, but the Governorhing just 
would not give in. A decisive blow is to befye toad: 
struck soon, but the rebels being mostly runawayfhinxes b« 
slaves, they will hold out. Two who acted aghck; ant 
pilots on board once wanted me to buy themfourth 
to get out of the scrape. It is sad to see so finghy, Thin 
a country in this state. We meet some verjging the! 
fine cotton growing wild wherever it has one pp, day a 
been sown. It is long in the staple, and haghrried the 
been introduced, as its name imports. The othe the toy 
has a short strong staple which clings to théfree wee 
seed, and is more like wool in the hand than co ve 
ton. We havealso more lignum vite than ebonygboyed the 
but I must leave all these things to be reportedht direct 
on by my companions. My men were still athrther of 
Tete, though 380 of them had died of smallpomfere bac 
and six had been killed by a neighboring chief.§ whom 
The poor fellows received me with great joy, andgedulous 








































the Zambesi, as the main entrance seemed unsafe, | no less glad was I to see them. All the partyby week 
We entered by a side branch, and having been | is now well. We have had illness, but no coasibring th 
about a month exploring the delta, and the river | fever. I think,as both we and the Pearl escaped their | 


falling fast, it was resolved to land all our goods 


it was greatly owing to pushing with all our vigothoked bi 
on an island, and carry them up by successive 


away from the mangrove swamps at the mouthbyed by 





trips in our small steam launch. This we have} of the river. These are the hotbeds of fever. fion und 
been doing as fast as we could. _This you are “Tam, &e., Davip Livinastone.”§p his q 
aware of probably ere this, and possibly also of the Frery 
very favorable opinion respecting the value of msily a 
of this river expressed by the two naval officers he fore: 
who accompanied me. I see it now several feet | INSTINCT OF LOCALITY IN ANIMALS AND a hive, ca 














lower than they did, and as it is spread out in 
many places below Lupata to from one to three 
miles in width, you may be sure we have difficul- 
ties in finding the deep channel. Formerly I 
believed, from what the Portuguese told me, that 
this river was navigable during onlysix or eight 
months in the year. I now believe that it could be 
navigated with one of the 30-inch stedmers ten 
months, if not the whole year. When we got 
to Lupata, where the river is no longer divided 
into many channels, our difficulties in navigation 
ended. Here the gentlemen at once yielded to 
my suggestion, and dug out a ton and a-half of 
coals, the very first ever taken out of the earth 
in this country. Mr. Rae, a Glasgowegian, 
pronounces them to be good, and promising better, 
as they are got from the surface in the bank of 
_ the Muatoze, where they have been exposed to 
the action of floods and atmosphere for ages. 
There is an immense coalfield here, and many of 
the seams crop out. With coal, and the best 
iron ore in abundance, surely Africa will not al- 


The instinct of animals, in many cases, is Af, wi 
knowledged to equal reason, if not to surpass ity an al 
Numerous anecdotes of this faculty are recordedjleach be 
from White’s Selborne dowr. The instinct ¢ shoot, @ 
locality is one more or less familiar to every ob-fof its h 
server of nature. Whoever has bird-houses about again. 
the house must have suspected that the samé ing the 
wrens and martins come, year after year, to build§ when t 
in the same place. We know ofa lady, who, def are hoy 
sirous of testing this, selected a blind wren from well ax 
several who built about her dwelling, and observ: 
careful to notice, the spring following, if he ref instru 
turned, which he did. In the city of Readings§ more 
in this State, is a barber, who had erected sev§ To th, 
eral large bird-boxes, which in time came to Dé are so 
inhabited by hundreds of martins who, with theit] little ; 
children, resorted thither annually. One yeat} for be 
he moved across the street, taking with him his} creati 
bird-boxes. When spring returned, the flock#} and | 
of martins came back, but not to the new locality to th: 
They flew, as usual, to the old one, where they} with 
remained for a whole day, restless and lost! facts, 
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3 beenjch the boxes were only across the street. 
t Tetefiast, however, they were induced to enter 
nother}; old homes, shifted to the new locality ; and 
of war,k, year after year, the martins return, blacken 
id, ougair at morning and evening, as they leave 
against} return to their nests. 
Or goeg\n even more curious anecdote of the instinct 
om thelocality has come to us from a highly veracious 
D timebrter. In the town of Franklin, in Venango 
artiesinty, once lived a gentleman, who was fond 











mediafpees. One morning he observed four toads 
Vernorting just below the hive. The next day the 
3 to bene toads were there, grave and solemn as 


Daway 
ted 
th 
20 fa 
ve 
3 ong 
id h 
> other 
to th 
in ca 
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hinxes before an Egyptian temple. One was 
nck; another bright-colored ; a third blind ; 


the top of a hill. 
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ere back for the second time. 
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Frery one familiar with the woods, knows how 

asily a wild bee can be tracked to its hive in 
npg fie forest. If you take four bees from a city 
hive, carry them to as many points of the com- 
Bass, within any distance that can be managed 
88 INin an afternoon’s drive, and then let them free, 
Tde@each bee will soar up into the air, and afterwards 
1¢t Mishoot, as straight as an arrow, in the direction 
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ourth marked in some other distinguishing 
y. Thinking they annoyed the bees, and 
eing they pertinaciously preserved their posi- 
bn, day after day, he put them into a basket, 
rried them across the Alleghany, and left them 
What was his surprise, 
ree weeks after, to find them at their old post, 
grave and solemn as‘ever! Again he re- 
oved them, taking them, this time, in a differ- 
portedht direction, and leaving them at a point much 
rther off. In about six weeks, however, they 
A neighbor, 
whom the incident was told, and who was in- 
Y, AN@edulous, next tried to lose them. But in a 
bv weeks the toads were seen, one morning, en- 
ting the garden, under the leadership of one 
ped their number, who gave a “ cheep, cheep,” 
vigotioked back for his suit, and then hopped on, fol- 
noutihwed by the rest, until he reached his old sta- 
er. fion under the bee-hive, where he gravely took 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Inprans.—A letter has been received from Lieuten- 
ant Beale by his family residing bere, dated at Santa 
Fe, on the 3d of 2d month last. He bad just returned 
to that place from Taos, where he had been upon a 
visit of a few days to bis old friend, Kit Carson, who re- 
turned with him. On his arrival at Santa Fe, he found 
despatches from his camp, stating that a delegation of 
chiefs of the Camanches—the formidable Indian tribe 
with which our government is now at war—had come in 
expressly to see and talk with him upon terms of peace 
and amity—that they had pitched their camp near his 
own, and having confidence in him, would await his 
arrival, and be geverned by bis subsequent action. 
Carson determined to accompany him to the council, 
and on the afternoon of the day they arrived at Santa 
Fe, they left for the plains to chat with the “ Bedouins 
of America.”’ What will be the result of the confer- 
ence we shall know hereafter. We have entire confi- 
dence that any action on the part of Lieut. Beale and 
Kit Carson, as far as our Government is concerned, 
cannot but be beneficial. These Indians are a terror 
to emigrants passing through their country, and the 
United States mails are frequently stopped and robbed 
by them. Although Lieut. Beale is not invested with 
the peace making power, (cffivially,) we know his 
‘“‘talk ” will have greater tendency to creaté friend- 
ship between them and our people than could be 
brought about by the entire Indian office at Washing- 
ton. We look for important results growing out of 
this conference.—Chester Republican. 


ABOLITION oF THE GRAND JuRY IN MicniGan.—The 
Detroit Free Press says the act providing for the trial 
of criminals by information, goes into effect sixty days 
after the 12th of last month, at which time it becomes 
alaw. This law virtually abolishes the Grand Jury, 
which has for so long exercised its inquisitorial func- 
tions, reserving for the Circuig,. Judge power to call it 
into session whenever speci ses need its aid. All 
cases are to be examined before a Justice of the Peace, 
and by them committed d'rectly to the higher Courtr, 
instead offor indictment, as has previously been done, 

Stavery.—Richard Randolph, a cousin of John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, died in Miami Township, Ohio, 
on the 3lst of lst month. The deceased, who was as 
eccentric as his more celebrated cousin, was an old 
bachelor, and had resided on the Randolph tract, O., 
for twenty-five years. He leaves a property, mostly 
in land, valued at $80 000, to be expended in the pur- 
chase and freedom of the slaves now owned in the 
Randolph family, and those, with their offspring, for- 
merly owned by the Randolph family, which slaves 
are to be set free; and if the estate is not exbausted 


y Obvfof its home, where in due time, you will find it 
boufacain. The instinct of dogs and horses, in find- 
saméHing their way back to their kennels or stables, 

ulti when their owners, though endowed with reason, 
», deel are hopelessly lost, has been proved by too many 
fromf well authenticated instances to be doubted. The 
Wai observation of instinct would be a pleasing and 
€ TH instructive recreation ; and it is surprising that 
1DGf more persons do not devote their attention to it. 
8e¥*# To those living in the country the opportanities 
10 bel are so frequent, that the neglect of them seems 
theit} litle short of a crime. A man is always better 
yeatl forbeing brought into sympathy with the brute 
1 AI} creation. The study of the habits of animals 
OcKS! and birds enlarges the heart, and gives breadth 





lity. to the intellect, as well as stores the memory 
they! with a vast variety of curious and instructive 
lost} facts. — Ledger. 










in this purchase, the balance to be applied to the use 
and benefit of said slaves. 


Four hundred and twenty-nine slaves belonging to 


Pierce M. Butler, a citizen of Philadelphia, were sold 
by auction at Savannah on the 2d and 3d inst., for 
the total amount of $303,850. 
about balf the number employed on two plantations, 
one of rice and the other of cotton, and were sold to 
pay their master’s debts. Their ages varied from 
fifty years to fifteen days. 


They constituted 


They were mostly sold 
‘¢ in families,’ husband and wife, with their young 
or unmarried children, being disposed of together. 
The highest price paid for a single man was $1,750 
for a ‘‘ carpenter and caulker ;’’ for a woman, $1,250 
for a ‘‘cotton hand and house servant ;’’ the lowest 
was $250 each for an aged and sickly couple. 


Cuicaco Waeat Statistics.—The deficit in the re- 
ceipts of wheat from the barvest of 1858 at this point, 
is stated by the Commercial Express of 10th inst., to 
have reached 5,286,000 bushele, compared with the 
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crop of the previous year. The total accumulation 
of flour and grain, last week, was equal to 73,000 
bushel8, against 145,000 for the same week of last 
year. 


Japan.—Advices from Japan state that the new 
emperor has issued a decree relative to the fulfilment 
of the terms of the treaties recently concluded with 
foreign Powers. A liberal tone characterizes this 
document throughout. It permits the introduction of 
the Catholic religion into the ports of Simoda, Hako- 
dadi, Nangasaki, and Desima, but stoutly refuses to 
permit the importation of opium—a favor which, it is 
said, the English had hoped to obtain from the new 
Emperor, after all negotiations to that end bad failed 
wi h his predecessor. 


A Stave in Cuba is not exactly the same thing as a 
slave in Carolina. He has some “rights which a 
white man is bound to respect.” He has an owner, 
and the owner cannot refuse the purchase money. 
He may thus own tbe half of himself or the quarter 
of himself, in which case he becomes entitled toa 
proportionate share of his time and earnings. Once 
a year he is allowed a certain number of days to find 
a new purchaser, if his master ill treats him. He can 
have his children legally declared free, by paying $25, 
in court, at the birth of each. Should Cuba be an- 
nexed, of course the “ principles of the Dred Scott De- 
cision” would apply to it,thus reducing its slaves to 
the level of cattle, like those in our Soutbern States. 
Such an a their priveleges would be al- 
most sure to cause #n insurrection, and a bleody one. 
Both master and slave in the Island have reason to 
dread the day of “ annexation.” — Germantown Tel. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Mrat.—The Flour market shows unusual 
firmness in prices.. We guote sales of superfine Flour 
at S6 44 a6 50, 62 a6 75 for extra family. 
The sales tother and bakers are within the 
res, and fancy lots at from 
s of Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
The former at $4 50. Corn Meal 







$7 25 to 7 75. 
continue limited, 
ia held at $3 75. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 
50 a 1 62 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 70 
a 175 for prime white. Rye sells as fast as received 
at 95 cts. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow at 85 
a&6cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsy)va- 
nia at 57 cts., and Delaware and Jersey at 56 cts. No 
sales of Barley or Barley Malt. 

CLOVERSEED continues in good request at $6 50 
per 64 pounds. Timothy commands $2 12 a 2 25 
per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 70 a1 75. 


YATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
TERCO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum- 
mer term for the recention of Pupils of both sexes, on 
Second 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue in 
session twe weeks. Circulars, containing terms 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re- 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietors, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G, Jackson, 
Maaeir B. Jackson, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
WitiraM CHAN: LER, 
Susanna G. CHANDLER, 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 
[L‘LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEX- 
ES,—All the branches ofa liberal English Education 





Assistants, 


Proprietors. 





INTELLIGENCER. 


are thoroughly taught in this Institution. 
French and Latin languages. 
The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th 
1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per sessj 
For full particulars address the Principal for q 
cular. 


Also 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County N, 
2 mo. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CH 

TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportuni 
afforded of pursuing any of the various branch 
science usually taught in the schools, and it is 
constant object of the Principal, so to blend inst 
tion, that while giving clear and practical know! 
of those branches, the mental and mora! culture 
keep pace with the acquisition of literature 
science. 

The domestic arrangements are as nearly as po 
ble those of a private family, and especial care 
taken to provide for healthful exercise in the 
air. 

Pupils should be provided with their own tow4 
soap, clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, 4 
clothing should be distinctly marked. 

The school year consists of ten months, commenei 
on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

Tenms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in 
vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, ¢ 
tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual re 
prices. 

E. W. Ricuarps, Principal, 
West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859, 





TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.— 

present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about 
remove to his farm in the State of New York, 
Buildipg and premises are for rent, situated in 
healthy neighborhood, and thickly settled; the op 
ing for a boarding and day school, with a compet 
Teacher, is seldom surpassed, as the experience of th 
present Teacher will show. His school, for three pa 
years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120, 
Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of sai 
Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Isaac LivEzEy, Josnua RIcEkARDsON, 

JaMES FLOWERS, M. W. ALLEN. 
Attleborough, 2nd mo. 14th, 1859. 





RANGE GREEN BOARDING SCHOOL FO 
GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence 0 
the llth of 4th month next. The location is unusa 
ly healthy and pleasant ; the course of study extensi 
and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars per seasi 
of thirteen weeks. 
For particulars, address Principals, 
Sipney Pusey, or 
Fanny A. Kivsry. 


Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna. 
2d mo., 1859.-2m. 





YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
B The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks. The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms.—$ tO per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance. 
For Circulars containing further particulars, addres$ 
JANE HILLBORN, 


lst mo. 22d, 2m Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs, Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 








